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axe and sword, as in the time of Cressy and Agincourt, and the
strategical and tactical methods had also changed but little
since those days. The war produced a considerable number
of good leaders of troops, at least one strategist of real ability
in Edward IV., one legendary hero in Warwick the Kingmaker,
and the greatest battle ever fought in England, that of Towton,
in which close on 70,000 men were engaged. At the end of it
the noblesse had been decimated, the armies had torn each other
to pieces, and the country, weary of battle and bloodshed,
settled down thankfully to a long period of economy, peace and
prosperity under the Tudors.
Meanwhile the 'firearm was gradually taking its place on
the battle-field and ousting the long bow as the missile weapon
of the infantry. Cannon had from the fourteenth century been a
useful and effective auxiliary weapon, but the hand-gun took
longer to perfect. The first and most curious effect of its
general adoption was to restore to cavalry, which had gained
in mobility by discarding its defensive armour, the ascendency
which it had lost in the heyday of the long bow. Meanwhile
the cost of the new armament was so great as to be prohibitive
for every one except the King, who had all the resources of
England at his back; and hence a force which would have
seemed ridiculously small to Edward III. and Henry V. proved
sufficient to keep the peace in a country exhausted by civil
strife and united in whole-hearted support of the monarchy.
Apart, therefore, from certain isolated military episodes
such as Flodden, the period of close on 200 years, from 1485
to 1642, must from the point of view of military history be
regarded as a fallow one. In theory the defence of the country
was in time of crisis the function of the militia, the units of
which were heterogeneous in their armament and alike only in
their complete lack of any sort of training. At the time of the
danger of the Spanish invasion Elizabeth raised an army which,
though formidable enough on paper, by the mercy of God and
the British fleet, never had the opportunity of putting its
military virtues to the test against Parma's veterans. Thus,
though individual Englishmen were gaining experience in the
armies of foreign powers and proving in Holland, France and
Germany that the warlike virtues of the race had not been lost,
the national forces of England were practically a negligible
quantity. The disgraceful episodes of the Rochelle expedi-
tion of 1625 and the Scottish wars of 1637-1640 were clear
evidence of the lamentable inefficiency of what had once been
the proudest army of Europe.
Such was the state of affairs in 1642, on the eve of the
outbreak of that Civil War which was destined to raise England